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ment ; the caroJul ruothcf woüld have seen 
at a glance that John was busy and Jim 
idle, and the latter boy would have heen 
sent in the first place, Then, of all things 
the íather should never be held up as a 
machine to whom the mother has only to 
olïer her talc - be a ring— for it comes to be 
nothing else— and, on the principle of the 
nickel in the slot, a whipping is forthcom- 
ing. Nothing is raore demoralizing. The 
boys soon leam to deceive, and to keep 
things from their father, and to despise 
the mother for giving orders that she can 
not enforce, and the down hill course has 
begun. It is warranted to tnake a bad 
boy out of a model in a very short space 

of tirae. 

"Oh, dear," says one mother, "my 
boys are so bad ! How do your keep 
yours so well behaved ? I just can't have 
them in the house, they are so quarreb 
some, and it is a relief when they are out 
ofthe yard." Does she stop to reflect 
that her boys must be somewhere ; that 
they can not annihilate themselves be- 
causelhey trouble her? Happy mother 
if they do not go out from her sight and 
reach, and leave her heart aching for 
their noise. 

How simple a tuattet it would be, if 
she just thought of it, to get together some 
tools and boards in the barn orbasement, 
and a turning-pole in the yard, or some 
jig-saws and electrical batteries in an un- 
used room, and forestalllheso-called bad- 
n»ss. Then if she could iearn to distin- 
guish between noise and ungentlemanly 
rudeness or real rudçness. Why, a boy 
if healthy and bright, is bound to make 
noise. As well sit on the safety vaivé of 
an engine because the hissing steam dis- 
turbs you, as an altempt to cork up a 
boy's noise ; in either case there will be 
an explosion. 1-ook the matter squarely 
in the face, and supply a safety-valve for 
the escape of the noise, and something for 
all that eager, untried mechanism of mus- 
cle and brain to work on, then win or keep 
the boy's confidence, and thére will be 
little governing to do. 

Your true boy is a staunch upholder of 
justice, and if you wish bis respect and 
obedience you must be just and true- 
grained. Veneer and varnish will never 
deceive him, however well they niay pass 
rouster in the grown-up world. But there 
is not in all the grown-up world so rouch 
forgiveness as in one true boy's heart ; 
and he is always ready and willíng to for- 
gi ve and blot out all remembrance of any 
mistake or error on your part if you will 
own up to it. He looks on the motives 
and intents ; so take care that you keep 
them puré. 

Here, then, is the statement. Given a 
bov— let us say it reverently ; let us bow 


down our hearts in thankfulness to the 
One who in his merey has seen fit to be- 
stow on us such a gift, to place in our 
care a human life that, tender and im- 
pressionable, must receive from our in- 
fluence so much of weal or woe. Given 
a boy ; next, given an abundance of over- 
nowing life, of strong, growing muscles 
aching to be used,. of eager inquiry into 
the whys and wherefores of everything 
about him ; now put in connection with 
these plenty of time, and is it not plain 
that what we must supply is material to 
work on ? Work he will, for he cannot 
help it, and if he is obliged to look every- 
where for occupation, and be metatnear- 
ly every turn with a don't, will it be any 
wonder if now and then this new, untried 
energy and force run intoforbiddenchan- 
nels and become mischief ? 

If, on the other hand, such occupation 
be provided as will call into use all these 
abilities and give them a safe outlet, there 
will be almost no inclination toward mis- 
chief or wrong-doing. Boys are a far fin- 
er set of beings than people give them 
crèdit for, and their loyalty to that which 
proves itself worthy, and appeals to their 
higher impulses and aspirations, is some- 
thing inspiring ; but, if you would arouse 
this, you must yourself at least aim hon- 
estly to have such possibilities of charac- 
ter as will call out the boy's affection and 
kindle his trust. 

To me, it seems very plain that the eas- 
iest, most simple, and certainly most ef- 
fective way of dealing with that boy is to 
be honest with him, never betray his con- 
fidence, and keep hi ni busy. And what a 
wealth of treasure he will bring into your 
life ! How he will fan into glowing fiame 
your smouldering /.eal, and ambition, and 
wind the tendrils of his life around your 
very heart slrings ! And when he goes 
oul of your life, what an emptiness and 
aching pain he will leave behind ! — Gussie 
Packard Dubois, in Interior. 


TWO KIHDS OF H0Ü8EKEEPEBS. 

The army of women who have to help 
themselves, is far greater than the army 
well flanked with assistants. To this 
greater army my talk is directed. There 
are two distinct types of housekeepers— 
ambitious, both of them. The first (and 
all we have seen of her) keeps up a con- 
tinuat warfare against dirt and disorder. 
So rígid does she become that once in her 
house one feels depressed by its austere, 
gloomy faultlessness. Painfully precise 
in the position of every article in heT do- 
main, in a fiurried» snatchy way she en- 
tertains. On leaving, one feels the house- 
keeper's valuable time has been sacrificed 
by the intruded visit. How gladly we 
leave her to herself and her all-absorbing 
duties ! Refreshing is the change üf at- 
mosphere when we enter the home of the 
woman who is mistress, not servant of her 
work. Comfort, kindlincss, greet the vis- 
itor. Cheery plants nod a welcome, cosy 
còrners bow to rest. Books and maga- 
zines suggest the cultivation of thought. 
The broad-minded, philosophic housewiíe 
knows that rclaxation from wurrks and 
treadmill maneuvers are necessary — Wa- 
mankind. 


TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE HOME. 

It is better to be silent than to say un- 
wise or unkind things. 

Do not boast of birth, wealth, influent- 
ial friends or bodily prowess. 

I.ook at those who address you ; but in 
speaking to others do not stare at them. 

Remeinber that a servant is a man or a 
woman, ami will appreciate treatment as 
such. 

A compliment to be appreciated by any 
sensible person, must bepromptedby sin- 
cerity. 

Never urge another to do anything 
against his desire, unless there is danger 
befo re him. — Selected. 


READING AT HOME. 

The hàbit of reading, acijuaintance 
with good literature, and love of it, are 
almost always home produets. Taste for 
reading is most easily acqujrcd in early 
years, and without efíort in a family at- 
mosphere favorable to it. Commonly 
the most important, the deteimining years 
of training for a child are between the 
ages of five and ten, and this is as true 
with regard to the mental growth that 
comes by means of books as i t is with re- 
gard to the hàbits and the character that 
make for a useful and honorable life. I 
du not say a successful üfe ; for the word 
success is very much misunderstood. If 
I did use it in relation to human career I 
should not mean by it the production of a 
selrish, unscrupulous, rich 'iian. There 
are many cases in which m i and women, 
by native force of favoringeircumstances, 
have overcome the lack of early home^d- 
vantages, the want of an intel•ligent home 
atmosphere and of books, but for the ma- 
jority the home life is a determining fea- 
ture in a man's intel•lectual life — that is to 
say, in regard to self- cultivation and the 
development of the finer graces .of the 
mind— -from which come the greatest en- 
joyment and satisfaction amidstthe strug- 
gles and discouragements of this world. — 

Charles Dudley Warner, in Good Home- 
keeping. 

God judges no preacher's work by the 
great audiences he draws. 


